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of landscape, both because it was more in the line of natural expression 
for him, and also for the more material reason that, in the early days 
of his struggles for recognition, there came a time when he could not afford 
models for figure pieces. Like most troubles and deprivations, this was 
a blessing under a somewhat harsh disguise, for it forced the young artist 
to find his models in the trees and rivers, hills and fields, where all beauty 
is free to him who has eyes to see, and so he came to his own. 

Adapted for Brush and Pencil. 
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Readers of Dr. Charles M. Kurtz's published criticism, who have 
been perturbed by his widely discussed account of the havoc wrought 
among the pictorial treasures of the Metropolitan museum, New York, 
by the vandal hand of the new curator, Mr. Fry, may cheer up. In his 
main instance the critic seems to have been merely voicing a personal pre- 
ference, in the others to have been badly mistaken about his facts. Thou- 
sands of Americans not New Yorkers have an affectionate interest in the 
Metropolitan museum. With such a visit to Manhattan involves as a 
matter of duty and pleasure a visit to the museum, and a few hours well 
spent among its treasures. They are a national possession. What must 
have been the consternation, then, of readers when told that this uncon- 
scionable Curator Fry, in his unhallowed zeal for scouring and renovating, 
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had gone ruthlessly at picture after picture with his sponges and cleansing 
rags and alcohol, spoiling some of the gems of the collection, and was still 
pursuing his devastating way. 

Dr. Kurtz, the protesting critic, groans especially over the "ruin" of 
the priceless Rubens' "Holy Family" under. the rude hand of the scourer. 
Gone is- "the superb golden glow which permeated the painting before 
Mr. Fry got at it. The infant St. John, originally in soft, transparent 
shadow, now. has the appearance of underdone beef." Other pictures 
have been disastrously "got at" by the too busy Fry; among them the 
fine examples of Manet and Van der Meer. Thus the critic, who roundly 
pronounces the new curator "a menace to the museum." 

But now come counsel for the defense to say that most of the pictures 
described as having been fairly scoured into perdition have not been so 
much as touched with a dusting cloth. The glass, it is true, has been 
taken from the Manet and the Van der Meer, and both have been hung in 
a better light; but neither has been cleaned. As for the Rubens — that, 
it is admitted, has been cleaned. A caked accretion of grime and varnish 
has been rubbed away to allow the colors to reappear. 

But if Dr. Kurtz chooses to compare the Rubens flesh tint to "under- 
done beef," why, his quarrel is with Rubens, not Fry. Mr. Fry, for his 
part, prefers a Rubens as Rubens painted it, not as a veneer of dirt and 
varnish obscures it. Some connoisseurs, among them apparently Dr. 
Kurtz, agree with Sir Geogre Beaumont that a painting to be tolerable 
must be aged and smoked to the "rich leathery brown of an old saddle." 
But Mr. Fry, dropping to the vernacular, might say " the painter's colors 
for mine." It is a question of tastes about which "non est disputandum." 
The quill combats of the critics are always enjoyable and seldom deadly, 
and the safe conclusion from this great case of Kurtz vs. Fry is that one 
may still visit the Metropolitan undeterred by the dread of being confronted 
with a scene of havoc. 

Roger Fry's hasty critics have, however, at least done the service of 
bringing into discussion the interesting question of the proper handling 
of old pictures. Old pictures which are in physically bad condition must 
be restored; no other consideration justifies repainting, transferring from 
panel to canvas and the like. Cleaning is a very different matter; it 
may be, and often must be, applied to pictures that are in fairly good con- 
dition. Cleaning, according to the individual case, may run from simple 
dusting, through washing with suds or ammonia, and "oiling out" to 
removing discolored varnish with alcohol pure or in emulsion. 

In cases where the original varnish is thin and solvents are regarded as 
perilous to the original glazes "frictioning," or rubbing with the finger 
tips, is used to remove the varnish little by little. Where the old varnish 
has merely cracked or has not become greatly discolored, it is exposed to 
the fumes of alcohol, which runs it afresh over the surface of the painting. 
This is the Pettenkoffer process. It was most successfully applied to 
Rembrandt's "Night Watch" at Amsterdam a few years ago. 
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Many amateurs deprecate all methods of cleaning except frictioning. 
But this is laborious and costly, and cannot be applied either to certain 
sorts of varnish or with safety to an old and weak canvas. The general 
prejudice against alcohol, which has come out strongly in the recent dis- 
cussion, is so far warranted, that it is a ticklish solvent to use. A fool 
with an ounce of alcohol and a fleck of cotton could ruin a masterpiece in 
about three minutes. 

But, like other delicate processes, it is a perfectly good one in proper 
hands. Mr. Fry, for example, in cleaning the contested Rubens "Holy 
Family" had first assured himself of the presence of a great thickness of 
varnish made up of successive coats. Upon such a surface, it was a sim- 
ple matter of attentiveness to stop the solvent with oil before it reached the 
paint. The whole operation was one of cleaning, not of restoration. The 
latter word might properly be applied to slight repainting on this picture, 
to conceal an old patch to the canvas and to reduce the prominence of one 
or two disfiguring passages of old repaint. 

By careful use of the quicker process, Mr. Fry did in a matter of a 
fortnight, what by frictioning would have run to weeks or months, 
with proportionate increase in expense. The lesson of the whole affair is 
simply that the classification or methods of cleaning as absolutely good or 
bad is beside the mark. In the hands of an alert and skilful workman, all 
methods are good; in the hands of a careless person, all are rather bad. 
Restoration, it has been said, is generally due to an emergency. The 
paint begins to blister or flake from the canvas or panel, and it is a question 
of quick and drastic work to save the painting. In this connection the 
old mania for repainting pictures because of small defects has passed. 
Every competent curator regards repainting as a last resource, to be 
justified only by dire necessity. 

Cleaning is quite another affair. It is, as the hubbub about the Rubens 
shows, a delicate matter to say whether a picture should be cleaned or not. 
But there is much loose talk about sacrilegiously "undoing the work of 
centuries," and the like. Very few old pictures are as intact as that. 
Most have received coats of varnish that the artist never intended; many 
have been badly cleaned years ago, or even repainted. It is, then, a bal- 
ance of advantages whether to clean or not. A wise curator would pre- 
sumably follow Mr. Fry's policy of letting well enough alone, except in 
case of extreme discoloration. 

There are many people who prefer the discoloration to the original 
colors, or such near approximation thereof as may be got by skilful cleaning. 

With such tastes there is no arguing, but it is perhaps fortunate that 
these persons rarely become museum officials. They would be forced, by 
their very principles, to let the pictures go unattended until physical 
deterioration set in and the grim necessity of restoration stared them in 
the face, or until the picture had disappeared under a film of brown var- 
nish. 

Wilson Holmes. 



